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ABSTRACT 



1. Origin of the idea of progress. It arose in Greek thought from the changes and 
processes in nature and life. But the notion of regress was opposed to it. These 
conflicting views result from the different types of minds. 2. Brief historical survey. 
The views of progress and regress are traced in Greek and Roman thought, through 
early Christianity and the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the eighteenth century. 
The theory of evolution in the nineteenth century made progress a necessary law of 
nature and gave the doctrine its first conscious scientific form. But criticism shows 
that it fails like its predecessors. 3. Possibilities and limitations of progress. Only in 
the psychical nature of man has there been real progress. Intellectual, aesthetic, and 
ethical progress have been unquestionable. Every science and art have been advanced. 

4. The actual progress of human intelligence. This is seen in the improved art of living, 
mechanical inventions, and division of labor. But industrial evolution has brought 
with it new dangers. Material progress does not necessarily better man's own nature. 

5. True progress concerns man himself. Aesthetic betterment is desirable and possible. 
But the ethical problem is the supreme difficulty. Morality rests in freedom and can 
be brought under control only by the individual himself. Intelligence simply magnifies 
the power for good or evil. Man is both better and worse than ever before. The 
rationalizing of life is the only road to true progress. 6. Social progress. Forms of 
government are merely conditions of social opportunity. The Versailles Treaty was a 
step backward. The United States is drifting on uncharted seas. But civilization is 
in no danger of relapse. The printing-press has built a storehouse for knowledge that 
precludes a recrudescence of the Dark Ages. Man has advanced along the lines of his 
desires and finds happiness in their realization. The whole history of science and 
philosophy is on the record of a ceaseless progress. 



I 

In all ages there has been a persistent belief in progress. The 
grounds of this belief range all the way from mere individual caprice 
to the assumption of progress as an indisputable law of nature 
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which nothing can resist. But we may not neglect the fact that 
this idea has been brought in question from time to time; the 
notion of progress has always been opposed by that of regress. 
These antithetical conceptions have contended for supremacy ever 
since men began to wonder concerning their origin, existence, and 
destiny. It would appear then that the ideas of progress and 
regress are equally natural inferences from human experience. But 
the idea of progress seems to have been the more dominant of the 
two. Mankind has generally lived with either a dim or a fixed 
faith in some "far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves," and this movement has been assumed to be one of progress. 
Yet the horrors of the world-war have again brought skepticism. 

The independent self-conscious work of intelligence, which seeks 
knowledge methodically for its own sake, arose in the sixth century 
B.C. among the Greeks. The civilized peoples of antiquity were not 
wanting in abundant information on single subjects which was 
gained in connection with practical needs; but their general views 
of the world and judgments of life grew out of mythical fancy, in 
which relation they were controlled by the vagaries of religious 
poetry. But among the Greeks at this time the mighty upward 
movement of national life unfettered the mental powers of a most 
gifted people. The democratic development of constitutions and 
the independence of individual opinion set free the spirits of men. 
Accordingly, thinkers no longer formed ideas of the connection of 
things after the model of mythology, but by scientific reflection. 
Science now began to sweep away fancies and fables and sought 
rationally to investigate the nature and laws of permanent phe- 
nomena. 

The idea of progress arose at the very dawn of human thought. 
Its grounds are found both in the nature of experience and of the 
thinking mind. Thus the first problem of Greek thought arose out 
of the fact of the endless change of things, their origination, trans- 
mutation into one another, and their final destruction. But they 
rightly assumed that since there is change there must be something 
which changes. Accordingly they raised the question: Back of the 
mutable what is the immutable ? What is the substance of things, 
out of which they originate and back into which they return ? In 
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brief, the problems of being and of becoming were the first objects 
of the reflecting mind of man. 

Becoming, or the ceaseless process of change, is a perennial fact 
of experience. Even "man cometh up, and is cut down like a flower; 
he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay." 
Yet fundamentally wherever there is change and process there is 
sure to arise the idea of progress. This fact is well typified in the 
conception of Anaximander who held that the successive differenti- 
ations of the absolute being, or the Infinite, are the fluid, earth, air, 
and fire encircling the world. His idea of progress, which is almost 
word for word the prototype of all modern theories of evolution, is 
clearly indicated by bis own statement: "Animals appeared when 
the primitive liquid earth dried up and were originally fish in form; 
then some of them, adapting themselves to their new environment, 
became land animals." This naive explanation of progress he held 
to include even man. He also thought that the cosmic being in 
perpetual transformation creates out of itself world-systems and 
again absorbs them through endless recurring cycles. This idea 
of world-formings and world-destructions was germane to almost 
all the Greek systems of thought. Thus Heraclitus held that the 
ceaselessness of change is the very essence of the world. All things 
only become and pass away again in the play of perpetual world- 
movement; there is no being, but only becoming. Plato likewise 
viewed the cosmos as running its course in cycles of 36,000 solar 
years, although upon what grounds he bases such conjecture is to us 
unknown. Such cycles of world-movement are assumed to go on 
ad infinitum. 

From the constant experience of becoming, or the process of 
change, there arose, however dimly felt or expressed, the idea of 
progress. But it is evident that the idea of cosmic progress has 
certain limitations. The world-formings are found to be followed 
by world-destructions, just as life is followed by death. There is, 
accordingly, not to be found in the thought of antiquity the idea of 
a ceaseless progress or ceaseless regress, but only the successive 
heart-beats of an ongoing abiding being. Nevertheless the para- 
mount fact is that from the ceaseless process of change there arose, 
and must arise, in the minds of men a certain sense of progress, 
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however limited or proscribed it may be. The idea of progress, 
therefore, is the natural inference from the facts of experience. 

But the problem of progress is not a simple one. The reflecting 
mind soon falls upon difficulties in dealing with the facts of experi- 
ence. Immanuel Kant well pointed out that the human under- 
standing or reason falls upon peculiar antinomies of thought, or 
theories which contradict each other, when it seeks to embrace the 
totality of our judgments under certain general points of view. 
That is, reason as the highest synthetic faculty, the systematic and 
scientific faculty par excellence, fails when it attempts to compre- 
hend the totality of the world, the soul, and God. For example, 
he notes we can demonstrate with the same show of reason that 
there exists or does not exist an absolute cause of the universe, either 
in the world or beyond it; equally valid arguments may be made for 
or against the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
All of which means that reason ultimately fails, and that we finally 
come upon a realm of thought which in the last analysis does not 
admit of knowledge, but must instead forever remain in the realm of 
belief. 

In a similar manner there may be very plausible contradictory 
theories of the world and judgments of life in general. Quite well- 
reasoned arguments may be made for or against almost every ques- 
tion that is not self-evident. This furnishes the possibility of diver- 
gent views upon almost every object of knowledge. Furthermore, 
apart from all reasoned beliefs, individual factors enter into the 
problem. That is, men's views are largely determined by their 
wishes, inclinations, hopes, and fears; and their theoretical concep- 
tions are conditioned by their aesthetical and ethical judgments. 
In fact to understand the contents of any mind we must view it 
from its genetic process: First, as to what a man has received from 
his predecessors; secondly, as to what he has received from his own 
times; and thirdly, as to what depends upon his own nature. 
Marked individual personalities will necessarily add a unique factor 
in every case. 

There is also what may be termed a psychological predisposition 
in men which plays a most influential part in their views of the 
world and in their judgments of life. This is explained by what we 
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term the varying temperaments of men. Some seem to be optimists 
by nature, whereas others are innate pessimists. Or perhaps it 
would be better to say that both of these directions of thought 
simply arise from different types of mental operation. Thus the 
optimist is wont to be dominantly impressed by, and focuses his 
attention upon, those things of experience that are fruitful, suc- 
cessful, and vitally hopeful, and is accordingly a believer in progress; 
the pessimist is more deeply impressed by those things that make 
for dissolution, failure, and despair, and is accordingly a believer 
in regress. Optimism or belief in progress, as well as pessimism or 
belief in regress, is apparently as much grounded in the native 
temperament of individuals as in their reasoned inferences. Opti- 
mism and pessimism are primarily psychological moods rather than 
philosophies. It is in fact remarkable how easy it is for any one of 
us to come to quite convincing views, either in the one direction 
or the other, according to the content we permit our thought. We 
are buoyant and depressed by turns, and the world may seem 
friendly or at enmity according to our mental states. We may 
easily become either reasoned optimists or pessimists if we allow 
our thought to dwell exclusively upon objects which tend to confirm 
either the one or the other of these antithetical views of life and the 
world. And we know that the longer the mind is permitted to 
dwell upon any idea the more intrinsically probable that idea will 
seem to become. Thus by habits of thought we may gradually 
become either confirmed optimists or pessimists. 

II 

From the nature of experience and of the experiencing mind it is 
not to be wondered at that we find in all ages expressions of both 
optimism and pessimism, belief in progress and in regress. The 
earlier views of the world and judgments of life were for the most 
part merely individual conjecture or theoretical beliefs; none of 
them could be said to be scientifically grounded. Thus many of 
the Greek historians and tragedians celebrated the progress and 
triumph of man over the forces of nature; on the other hand, 
Sophocles in one of his choruses declares that the best fate of man 
is "not to be born, or being born, to die." Hesiod portrayed a 
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scheme of retrogression of mankind from the age of gold to the age 
of iron; on the other hand Plato, although portraying him as 
fallen from a higher state of existence in the ideal world, represents 
man as seeking through knowledge and goodness to regain his lost 
paradise. 

The Roman thinkers, on the whole, seem to have been quite 
optimistic. Pliny declares: "Each age is better than the last." 
Seneca affirms: "Posterity will be amazed that we did not know 
some things that will seem obvious to them. We imagine that we 
are initiated into the mysteries of nature; but we are hanging around 
her outer courts." On the other hand, early Christendom was 
pessimistic as to this world, and looked for the speedy dissolution 
of the present order and the translation of mankind into a new 
state; only the spiritual kingdom was eternal and would remain. 
The Middle Ages likewise set their hopes mainly on another world. 

The Renaissance ushered in a new impulse of faith and hope. 
But it was not until the eighteenth century that mankind began 
to dream of a millennial of progress ushered in by reason alone. 
Perfection now became assured by the self-determination of the 
human will. Fontenelle and Leibnitz came to view nature as a 
unity, and compared the movements of human history with the 
great and universal movements which dominate nature. Man and 
civilization were thus caught up in a necessary progress along with 
the world. Turgot and Condorcet made popular the notion of an 
endless progress of the human race, a limitless intellectual, moral, 
and physical advancement which can be retarded only by ignorance. 
Herder, depicting the spirit of this age, predicts: "The flower of 
humanity, captive in germ, will blossom out one day into the true 
form of man like unto God, in a state of which no man on earth can 
imagine the greatness and the majesty." 

Under the inspiration of such conceptions society underwent 
rapid change, religion naturally fell into contempt, and natural 
law and reason were substituted for faith. This psychical move- 
ment culminated in the terrors of the French Revolution, but it is 
noteworthy that the goddess of reason hardly survived Robespierre 
and his guillotine. In the pessimistic reaction, a little later, we 
hear Schopenhauer proclaiming his doctrine of despair. He informs 
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us that it is the same cosmic will, which had promised to bring us to 
all perfection, that is the endless source of all life, and hence also the 
origin of all evil. The world which it produces is the worst possible. 
Animals are constantly preying upon one another, and the pleasure 
of the victors is overbalanced by the suffering of the victims. His- 
tory is only an interminable series of murders, robberies, intrigues, 
and lies, and if you know one page of it you know them all. And the 
more life is perfected, the more the advance in the scale of intelli- 
gence, the unhappier it becomes. Man who is capable of forming 
conceptions suffers infinitely more than the ignorant brute. Laugh- 
ter and tears are peculiarly human phenomena. The amount of 
pain exceeds that of pleasure. Life therefore is evil, and death is 
preferable and to be desired. This is the sorry outcome of that 
boasted age of reason. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century the belief in progress 
came to be regarded as a law of nature. The development of the 
natural sciences gradually led to the doctrine of mechanical deter- 
minism as the prevailing philosophy of the times. The natural law 
was assumed to be a mechanical necessity that we cannot escape. 
By the natural law mankind and civilization are carried on to inevi- 
table progress. Herchel embodied the spirit of this age when he 
declared: " Man's progress toward a higher state need never fear a 
check, but must continue to the very last existence of history." 

But it was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the idea of progress actually reached a conscious scientific form. At 
this time Charles Darwin, in his masterful way, brought together 
facts from the ends of the earth which tended to demonstrate that 
the origin of species had proceeded by a law of natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest. And like Anaximander he surmised 
that the descent of man was by the same great laws. These bio- 
logical theories were next extended to an all-inclusive philosophy. 
That is, the theory of evolution was made to embrace the entire 
cosmic, intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, and social spheres. In 
general it was assumed that here at last we have positive proof and 
scientific demonstration of the fact of progress. Here we are 
supposed to have knowledge, not mere belief. Accordingly Spencer 
most confidently assures us: "Progress is not an accident but a 
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necessity; what we call evil and immorality must disappear. It is 
certain that man must become perfect." 

The evolutionary theory was unquestionably the most influential 
and revolutionary scientific movement of the last century. So 
implicit has become the faith in this theory that evolution and prog- 
ress are held to be identical. But evolution may be regarded as a 
biological doctrine or as a cosmic formula. As a biological theory it 
is now questioned. In the words of Professor Bateson before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science: "It is 
impossible for scientists any longer to agree with Darwin's theory 
of the origin of species." And he assures us that the question is one 
before which the world of science stands frankly puzzled. As a cos- 
mic formula, evolution may have two distinct meanings : First, it may 
be regarded simply as a description of the genesis and history of the 
phenomenal facts to which it is applied; or, secondly, it may be 
regarded as a theory of their causes. As a description of the genesis 
and history of things, it assumes that the simplest and lowest forms 
of existence precede the higher and more complex ones. Nothing 
begins ready made; the present grows out of the past. In the inor- 
ganic world we go back to ever simpler physical conditions until we 
come to the homogeneous nebula; in the organic kingdom we follow 
the forms of life back until we reach some very simple form as the 
starting point; likewise in relation to the origin of mind, society, 
civilization, and all institutions in general. 

It must be admitted that in so far as the description of the 
genesis and history of the phenomenal order of the world is correctly 
and adequately traced it is worthy of all acceptation. The correct 
certification of the phenomena is the first data of all science and 
philosophy. But it must not escape us that such description of 
the phenomena, however adequate, is only a method and tells us 
nothing whatever about the causes at work. The order and suc- 
cession of phenomena is in no sense a controlling law or producing 
cause. Accordingly if we had a complete description of the evolu- 
tionary process, to the minutest details of the succession of phe- 
nomena, we would thereby be no better off in relation to the under- 
lying cause which is producing the order. When, therefore, the 
evolutionist posits in the cosmic process a law of necessity which 
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compels progress, he really assumes as fact that which should be 
proved. Since we know nothing of the causes at work we cannot 
know that there is any necessity in the law of their operation. The 
evolutionist's assumption of a necessary progress, therefore, is 
without any foundation. 

The metaphysics of evolution unfortunately has been for the 
most part materialistic and the world-process conceived as a 
mechanical necessity. In this way nature has been erected into a 
self-sufficient system and natural laws viewed as necessities. But 
the metaphysics of materialism can be shown to be untenable. 
Nothing can be explained by mechanism which is not assumed in 
principle in the system; we have to build the mechanism to contain 
the facts. Mechanism is also an uncertain doctrine. Evidently 
inert atoms can do nothing unless we assume a prime mover. But 
to avoid external causation, dynamic forces were next posited in the 
atomic elements. Yet there is difficulty in viewing the activity of 
dynamic forces as purely mechanical. Linear forces, like gravity, 
may explain aggregation, but can do nothing with the selective and 
qualitative action of chemical affinity, the constructive forces of 
crystallization, or the marvelously complex products of organic life. 
Mechanicsm, if applicable at all, seems to be confined to the inor- 
ganic realm. Vitalism is invoked as explanation of the purposeful 
adaptation of means to ends in the organic world. But in all cases 
physical nature must be regarded as simply the sum total of spatial 
phenomena and their laws. This nature as an order of law has only 
a phenomenal existence; it is throughout effect, and contains no 
causation and no necessity in it. The notion that progress is 
necessitated by it, therefore, fails altogether. 

A chief article of the evolutionary creed is the continuity of 
nature. This notion assumes that there are no interferences from 
without or interruptions within the system of nature. There can 
be no missing links. Continuity is supposed to be a fundamental 
law of progress. The chief aim of the doctrine is to deny creation 
and the supernatural, and to posit a necessary progress within the 
natural order alone. Here it may be said that the world must be a 
continuity of some kind to be intelligible at all. But what con- 
tinues ? Natural things do not; nature as phenomenal is nowhere 
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continuous or permanent. The fact is we find only incessant recur- 
ring forms in the world-process which remain fixed within compara- 
tively narrow limits. The continuity of nature therefore turns out 
to be simply the continuity of an order of law. Hence the later 
appearances are not determined by the earlier, but by the law of the 
whole system of things. And this law is no independent necessity 
by which fundamental being is bound, but rather the immanent 
rules by which it proceeds. There is absolutely nothing in imper- 
sonal, mechanical causality to assure uniform manifestations of 
nature and necessary progress. The order of continuity in nature, 
therefore, must find explanation in an abiding purpose of cosmic 
intelligence, or remain forever inexplicable. Evolutional continuity 
is nowhere found in fact and necessity is a pure assumption. Both 
conceptions thus fail as principles of progress. 

The notion of natural selection seems equally empty. It simply 
states that the able to survive, does so. But unless we can point out 
the fitness which makes possible survival we have made no progress. 
The principle, in fact, seems to be only an implication of the law of 
necessity. It is in the field of reason and morality, of life and 
civilization, that the defects of this fatalistic doctrine are most 
accented. Consistently with deterministic evolution we must 
assume that whatever ideas come to prevail, be they true or false, 
are necessary steps of progress. But any system which makes error 
a necessity makes knowledge impossible. Again whatever motive or 
action ensues must be assumed to be right and good, for all action 
is toward perfection by hypothesis. All crimes and delinquencies, 
so called, are only incidents of the process. In a system of mechan- 
ical necessity, one thing must be as true as another, and all 
distinctions are abolished. In such a system morality, as self- 
determination, cannot exist. In such a world there can be no 
values; the true and false, the good and bad, equally survive 
because necessitated, and each alike loses all meaning. The whole 
force of naturalistic evolution depends upon the assumption of 
necessity which we have found to be unwarranted and without 
any foundation. 

We find on analysis, therefore, that the evolutionary theory, 
which for the first time consciously sought to scientifically ground a 
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law of necessary progress of the world and mankind, fails equally 
with the earlier attempts. The assured optimism of the evolution- 
ists met with instant protests from their own ranks. Hartmann 
readily showed that a system of pessimism, resembling that of 
Schopenhauer, may be constructed from the assumptions of evolu- 
tion. But perhaps the most withering blow to the evolutionary 
pretensions was the violent criticism of Huxley, one of the ablest 
scientists of the evolutionary school. He emphatically declared: 
"So far from gradual progress forming any necessary part of the 
Darwinian creed, it appears to us that it is perfectly consistent 
with indefinite persistence in one state, or with gradual retrogres- 
sion." In this manner he dissolved any alliance whatever between 
determinism and a necessary progress. On the contrary he finally 
discovered in the cosmic process something which to him seemed 
like a power of evil itself. In the second Romanes Lecture he sought 
to show that the natural process has no tendency to bring about the 
good of mankind. Nature is the realm of brute force where might 
makes right; it is doing every day those things for which we hang 
men. Morality exists nowhere in the natural realm, but belongs to 
the human sphere alone. Hence, as Dean Ince puts it, man is a 
glorious rebel, a Prometheus defying Zeus. And more recently 
Bertram Russell, although also admitting that the nature of things 
is cruel and immoral, takes the pessimistic view that we have no 
show of successfully resisting its fatal ends. In this way he admits 
the moral bankruptcy of naturalism, and yet he thinks it is forced 
upon us. Man lives in "an alien and inhuman world." There is 
then no hope, and the soul of man must sink into inevitable despair. 
In this way the natural scientists themselves have wholly severed 
the alliance between optimism and belief in a necessary progress 
which evolution had so assuringly proclaimed. 

Ill 

Although some objects of knowledge can never be proved yet 
they remain worthy matters of belief. There can be no proof of the 
existence of God, the soul, and immortality, yet men generally 
believe in the existence of all these. Of course belief without 
rational warrant is mere caprice or personal infatuation. In many 
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relations, however, we have to depend upon the implications and 
meaning of things in general to direct our thought; we can only 
follow the direction and seek the goal to which they seem to point. 
And it is well known that our beliefs are as persistent as knowledge. 
Belief in progress, accordingly, although it may not be scientifi- 
cally demonstrable, remains nevertheless a matter of faith and hope 
based upon certain evidences. But strangely enough the theorists 
in this connection have never made clear what is really meant by 
progress. We must turn, therefore, to inquire more particularly 
as to what the possibility and limitations of progress really are. It 
is notable that this phase of the subject has been almost altogether 
neglected. Wherein then is progress ? 

The universe as a whole can hardly be conceived as progressing. 
Our present natural science is rather committed to the notion of cycles 
of evolution. The infinite space is sparsely filled with myriads of 
worlds. It is assumed that all these are destined to destruction. 
The sun is old and must become cold like the moon. Worlds are 
assumed to be reborn and die innumerable times. Only collision 
can re-warm them. It is held that the fate of our own planet, with 
man and all his achievements, will one day be obliterated. At 
least so reads the present scientific theory. 

But it seems to us that there is the possibility of the gravest 
kind of error in such thinking. The fact is we have no certain 
knowledge that such theory is at all adequate to the case. We 
have only fragments of knowledge, all too insufficient for a final 
theory. And we can admit no scientific theory unless we can find 
it in the facts. It is better to have no theory than a fictitious one. 
We do not even know that the sun is a combustible body; it may 
be an incandescent luminary that has in it the inherent power of 
perpetual regeneration. Nor do we know any the more with 
sufficient certainty the nature of the light and heat of the sun and 
how they are propagated. The existence of ether is an outright 
hypothesis and may be a sheer fiction; indeed it is no more than a 
scientific fiction in our present state of knowledge, and yet the 
whole theory of heat and light depends upon it. Our so-called 
science in all these matters may after all turn out to be altogether 
unscientific. There are certain evidences to that effect. The 
assumption of the indestructibility of matter and the conservation 
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of energy tend to invalidate such claims. But in any event we may 
conclude that in the recurring cycles of the cosmic process as a 
whole there are found no grounds of a real progress. 

When we turn to the biological realm we certainly find progress 
within limits. This is specially the case in relation to the history 
of mankind. But what are the possibilities and limitations of this 
progress ? First of all there is the growth of the human body which 
is a progression from infancy to maturity that gives a sense of con- 
stant development and progress to the individual. And this prog- 
ress, which is evident in the individual, is repeated in the oncoming 
generations from age to age, giving the general sense of social ad- 
vancement. 

But so far as physical man is concerned there is no evidence that 
he has made any progress beyond the adult limitations. The 
stature and form of mankind in general, apart from some minor 
refinements, have apparently not changed at all throughout the 
millennials of history. Primitive man, as far back as we have a 
vestige of knowledge, was physically in every essential respect just 
like the present race. In the tens of thousands of years mankind 
has apparently made no physical progress. Nor indeed is it con- 
ceivable what such progress might mean. For mankind to become 
physically larger would be a dubious gain, and to become other- 
wise physically different to any advantage is difficult even to fancy. 

Dean Ince, in his Romanes Lecture, declares in desparity of the 
human race that "we have exterminated several species more 
beautiful and less vicious than ourselves." This we challenge, and 
beg to ask what species ? We submit that mankind is unquestion- 
ably the most beautiful of all animal creation. The human hand 
is the most wonderful and perfect mechanical device in existence; 
Aristotle observed that it was the indication of man's superior 
intelligence. It is incomparably more beautiful than the hoof of 
the horse, the paw of the Hon, or the claws of the eagle. Likewise 
the head and countenance, the stature and form of man, are tran- 
scendently more beautiful than those of any other creature. Man 
is the paragon of animals. There is no statue of any other being 
that ever existed that is half so beautiful as that of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere — the Greek conception of the perfect man. We grant that 
there is no animal so vicious as man; for intelligence is power which 
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may be directed for evil as well as for good. Man 's superior intelli- 
gence intensifies his capacity for wickedness and evil, but it also 
magnifies it for benevolence and good. If man is the most vicious 
he is also the most virtuous. Any contrary conception is only a 
half-truth. 

Finally, then, all progress of mankind that can be discovered or 
even conceived must be found in connection with the advancement 
of his psychical nature. By this we do not mean merely the develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers, but his aesthetical and ethical 
faculties as well. Progress must be found in the advancement of 
man's complete nature which is capable of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. There must be a gradual elevation of his nature as a whole, 
the enlightenment of his intellect, the expansion and purification of 
his feelings, the ennobling of his aspirations and will, and the 
amelioration of his worldly lot. And in all these respects we 
assuredly find that there has been progress. 

Intellectual progress cannot be questioned. First of all there 
is intellectual progress of the individual. FrOm infancy through- 
out every earnest life there is intellectual progress in knowledge and 
mental acumen. And there is the experience of the unfolding and 
enriching of the psychical nature both of individuals and the race. 
This development never ends or need never end during life or the 
generations of men. The ways of knowledge are so subtle and 
complex that the inquiring mind need never be in lack of worlds to 
conquer. It is a realm for perpetual progress. Michael Angelo in 
his old age was met by a friend in the Colosseum at Rome who said 
to him: "I would have supposed you had learned here all that was 
possible long ago." Angelo replied: "I continue to go to school 
that I may continue to learn." We never grow too old to learn; and 
as we learn, as knowledge increases, there is certainly intellectual 
progress in the only sense in which progress can mean anything. 

There is perhaps nothing which gives so deep and true a sense of 
progress as the constant achievement of spiritual possessions. Even 
in the common walks of life, success and the daily achievement of 
our given tasks yield a sense of progress. With Longfellow we 
" count that day lost, whose low descending sun views from our hand 
no worthy action done." But when the worthy action is done there 
is the satisfaction and contentment which results that gives the 
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sense of achievement and progress to the individual; and with the 
world's work accomplished in similar manner we have the general 
sense of social progress. Perhaps nowhere is this sense of progress 
so accentuated as in the life and achievements of the scholar who 
searches for and finds the principles of universal truth. It is said 
of Pythagoras that when he discovered the fact that the square of 
the hypotenuse of a right-angle triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other sides, in devout exultation of spirit he sacrificed 
a hecatomb to the gods. And we must confess that if ever there is 
a time when a sacrifice of thanksgiving is fitting there can be none 
more so than upon the discovery of an abiding universal truth. 

The fundamental law of human progress is: Others have labored 
and we enter into their labors. Each generation begins on the same 
plane. And if left to ourselves, like Rousseau 's Emile, we would 
not get beyond savagery. But we are at once placed in the environ- 
ment of civilization, and we enter into the labors and accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom of all the past ages. And with the tuition 
of parents and teachers we are enabled to utilize the ever more 
intensifying process of education and intellectual advancement of 
the race. We do not have to devise the propositions of geometry, 
as Euclid did, but he and others having labored we may enter into 
their labors, and that which cost them a lifetime of thought and 
research we may obtain in an hour. Newton spent twenty years 
and more in demonstrating the universality of the law of gravity 
which we may pursue and comprehend in brief minutes. The body 
of knowledge has become immense; every realm of human experi- 
ence admits of scientific reduction; and we have in possession all 
the accumulated thought and knowledge of the generations at our 
command. It is in this relation that we find the significance of 
organized education. We seek to put wise heads on young shoulders 
by availing ourselves of and entering into the knowledge and wisdom 
of the poets, sages, and philosophers of all time. The experience 
and wisdom of one generation is handed down to the next, through 
all succeeding ages, and present mankind builds upon the higher 
foundations of their predecessors. 

Having the knowledge and wisdom of the past to build upon, 
each succeeding generation has the ever higher vantage-ground from 
which to start in original research and the furtherance of knowledge, 
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and the possibility of intellectual progress is perpetually advanced. 
In this manner the constant intellectual progress of the race is made 
possible. Others have labored and if we will enter into their labors 
intellectual advancement is assured. And such intellectual progress 
is limited only by our will and the finite limitations of our powers. 
But fortunately even our intellectual capacities and powers them- 
selves are enlarged by assiduous exercise and systematic aspiration. 
But action is the law of progress, and intellectual excellence requires 
great labor. Intellectual enlightenment is the first step in human 
progress. We must then next inquire as to the actual achieve- 
ments of human intelligence. 

IV 

First we may observe how humanity has progressed in devising 
and perfecting the instrumentalities of living. For thousands of 
years the changes of human habits must have been slight, and 
chiefly those which were forced upon the race by changes of climate 
and environment. A simple life prevailed. Aristotle thought that 
probably all the arts and sciences had been discovered and lost "an 
infinite number of times." And when we consider the wonderful 
achievements of antiquity and what are believed to be lost arts, it 
seems credible that even ancient civilization had progressed in 
knowledge and wisdom beyond what we have been accustomed to 
think. Certainly the accumulated experience of mankind, the won- 
derful discoveries and inventions of the modern world are of great 
value. The discovery of America and the exploration of the world 
kindled the imagination and enlarged the vision of mankind. The 
invention of the steam engine, the cotton gin, the spinning jenny, 
the sewing machine, the telegraph, the printing-press, and innumer- 
able other mechanical devices, which have contributed to the ease 
and comfort of living, ushered in an industrial revolution in the 
eighteenth century that has become ever more complicated and 
intensified up to the present time. Man's triumph over the forces 
of nature and his applying them as the instruments of life were 
never so rapidly advanced as within this period. In the spirit of 
these achievements Glavill early declared that we owe more grati- 
tude to the inventor of the mariner's compass "than to a thousand 
Alexanders and Caesars, or to ten times the number of Aristotles." 
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Mankind then has certainly made progress in the arts of living. 
The undreamed of division of labor brought about by modern inven- 
tions and industrial art has almost infinitely magnified the possi- 
bilities of human achievement. But life has been thereby both 
simplified and complicated. In the simple life of old one man made 
a hundred things; now a hundred men are involved in making one 
thing. Man has been emancipated from the slavery of physical 
needs, and yet again has been enslaved by the mechanism of our 
industrial revolution. The age of iron is fast making a machine of 
man himself. The present century seems to glory in material 
progress as in nothing else. Material advancement has gone on 
with leaps and bounds. There certainly never was, and never will 
be again, such opportunity for this kind of material advancement 
as in the past hundred years. Our great cities everywhere have 
been made possible and built up with unprecedented rapidity as a 
result of this complex industrial development. But all this has 
brought with it new kinds of menace. Malthus long ago warned 
the world of starvation. And England, Germany, and some other 
countries would even now starve quickly were it not for constant 
importations from more fortunate peoples. And any breakdown in 
the present industrial regime might set the whole world back into a 
primitive social condition. 

Dean Ince declares that civilization is a disease which is almost 
invariably fatal unless its course is checked in time. Aristocracies 
die out everywhere. If so-called civilized nations show any pro- 
tracted vitality it is because they are civilized only at the top strata 
of society. The progressive species have flourished in many cases 
for a while and then paid the supreme penalty. India and China 
arose to a degree of civilization and have survived because they 
have since marked time; but the Greeks and Romans are gone. 

We cannot deny the foregoing facts, but we challenge the prin- 
ciple as stated. Civilization is not a disease, but there may be 
disease in civilization. It is not the checking of true civilization 
that is to save mankind, but the rational pursuing of it. Greece 
and Rome fell, not because of too high achievements in civili- 
zation, but from lack of it. It was ignorance and indolence 
that destroyed them both. Aristotle declared that "action is 
the law of life"; and there was never a profounder formulation 
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of wisdom. Sir John Lubbock gives the history of a warlike 
tribe of ants that enslaved a weaker race and compelled them 
to do their work, with the result that the conquering tribe 
degenerated to a weakened state such that the slaves had to even 
put the food in their mouths. In a similar manner the Romans, 
in the lap of luxury and indolence, became helpless and were unable 
to raise so much as a finger against the hardy barbarians of the 
north. They were accompanied by a retinue of slaves and retainers 
who went before them to call attention even to stones or other 
obstacles that might happen to be in their way. Such were the 
puny scions of once heroic races! It is not civilization, but the 
abuse of it, laziness and softness, that destroys peoples. Irving 
Bacheller in Eben Holden somewhere declares: "When men from 
the country cease to go up to the city, grass will grow on Broadway." 
The meaning is that the ease and luxury of the city destroys the 
vigor and efficiency of men, and they must be recruited from the 
more rugged school of the country. 

The modern great city is in some respects a menace. It is often 
described as a maelstrom of iniquity. A committee reported that 
New York City ought to be abolished; and it must be admitted 
that there is some truth in the indictment. But this view again 
may be regarded as only a half-truth. It is evident that the great 
city only intensifies the actual conditions of life, as does our modern 
system of industrial life in general. It is true we find in the great 
cities the most concentrated vice, but it is likewise true also that 
here is found the most triumphant virtue. And we well know that 
it is in the subduing of temptations, rather than being shielded 
wholly from them, that intensifies and perfects the moral life. As 
President Eliot is reputed to have said relative to supervision of the 
student life at Harvard: "Freedom is dangerous; but there is no 
other way to make a man." The great city only intensifies the 
sphere of free action on the part of men and makes possible a 
deeper life of wickedness or of righteousness as we will. It is a 
school of morals far more powerful in its intensity than the wilder- 
ness of Christ's temptation. It is indeed a whirlpool into which we 
will be drawn down unless we strive manfully. 

It is possible that the day may come when our great cities will 
disappear and the simpler life of the past be reinstated. But this 
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would be no regression of civilization necessarily, but might in fact 
make for the betterment of mankind. We may have to revert to 
rural simplicity in the future to a greater degree; in fact the time 
is come when this must actually be. More than half of the popula- 
tion of the state of New York is in New York City alone. This 
state of affairs is made possible only because of the vast rural areas 
of the West. But the burden is becoming too great. There are 
too few producers and too many consumers. The equilibrium must 
be re-established. Even now there are signs of return to rural life, 
particularly among the foreign population among us. All over New 
England and the Atlantic coast foreign peoples or their descendants 
are buying up the deserted farms of our ancestors, and in a genera- 
tion the foreigner is becoming the landlord of America. Our chil- 
dren are liable to become their future servants. As Rome declined, 
so our heritage is passing away. 

Nothing in our day would be socially more wholesome than to 
see our people in a large way take to the country. This would be 
the one solution of the labor problem. When men learn preferably 
to abide under their own vine and fig tree, instead of being hirelings 
in the great city and merely a part and parcel of the mighty machin- 
ery of our modern industrial life, they will have come to a better 
way of happiness and well-being. Instead of being consumed they 
will furnish the products of consumption; instead of being mastered 
they will be masters. Then they will not be concerned about the 
eight-hour day and will never be out of a job. It is said of Millet 
that when he was painting "The Angelus" his wife came to the door 
and called him to dinner; but he did not hear her; his whole soul 
was in his eyes, and his entire world was in that immortal work of 
art. When men love their work because it is their work life will 
become for them worth living. And the strength of the nation is 
always found, not in the extremely rich nor the extremely poor, but 
in the small land owner and producer. Men will always defend with 
their lives their own homes and firesides, but this they will hardly 
do for a rented flat. Possession is the price of peace. 

V 

There has been almost unbelievable progress in the material 
conditions of living. But material progress does not of itself con- 
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stitute real progress in human nature. Material gains may be 
external, precarious, and even liable to be turned to our own de- 
struction. Material progress then is not the most important phase 
of man's life. The truer progress concerns man himself, the better- 
ment of his own nature. We have seen that there has been great 
intellectual progress of the race from savagery to its present state 
of civilization, but that intellectual progress alone, when we mean 
by it mere knowledge or mental acumen, does not guarantee either 
aesthetic or moral progress of mankind. The real relation of the 
functions of our psychical nature seems to be: First the knowing 
of fact or truth, then certain feeling or emotion in relation to the 
given knowledge, and finally a willing of action in relation to the 
known and felt fact or truth. 

We have habitually set the aesthetic realm of man's nature 
within the pleasing or displeasing elements of the senses, but it 
should rather be placed in relation to the entire function of the 
sensibilities. In this way the feelings and emotions of man take on 
a new and more significant importance. It is just as essential that 
we have right feelings and emotions in connection with all fact and 
truth as it is that we know the truth itself. We need to give a 
larger consideration to the realm of human feelings than we are 
accustomed to do. There is probably as great a field of possible 
development in our aesthetic nature as in any other. It is in this 
relation that we are to cultivate the sense of the beautiful and the 
exercise of good taste which are marks of culture and refinement 
as much as any other. The influence of the aesthetic is exceedingly 
potent. For a child to grow up in squalor, surrounded on all sides 
with execrable ugliness, is almost certain to brutalize its entire 
nature. The Greeks were accustomed to identify the beautiful 
and the good, and it is certainly true that beautiful environment is 
at least a congenial setting for the culture of virtue. 

But mere knowledge of the true and the beautiful do not of 
themselves guarantee right morals. We are aware that certain men 
of genius, who supposedly possessed the very quintessence of the 
aesthete, were in their day adjudged to be moral perverts. Many 
great literary lights, with the veriest refinement of taste and style, 
have been nevertheless affected with moral leprosy. The problem 
of the moral improvement of mankind is a difficult one. Morality 
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rests wholly upon the freedom of the will, the freedom of choice 
between alternative possibilities in the course of thought and action. 
Without the assumption of such freedom, responsibility, merit, and 
demerit, vanish altogether. There can be no morality in a system 
of necessity; for then the producing cause must be responsible, not 
man in which the determined action occurs. To evade this con- 
clusion would be to enter into subtle sophistries and lose all meaning 
of words. Again knowledge is power, but it may be power for evil 
as well as for good. Mere knowledge of the good, contrary to 
Socrates, does not guarantee the doing of the good. For the will 
is free to execute the known evil instead, which it often does as we 
well know. Human sin consists in just this fact, the being or doing 
the known evil. Nevertheless it appears true in general that right 
knowledge does tend to issue in the good deed. In any case it is a 
certainty that we cannot do the good unless we know what it is. 
But in the realm of ethics there is always the possibility of a strange 
paradox: One may intend good and yet do evil, from lack of right 
knowledge; or one may intend evil and yet do good, from the same 
lack of knowledge. And hypocrisy is always a possibility; a man 
may do one thing and be another. We cannot see the hearts of 
men. All morality rests in the good will. 

It is in the moral sphere that we find the greatest delinquencies 
of men. Moral advancement must come with the development of 
the entire man, intellect, sensibility, and will. We may then ask, 
has there been any progress in moral development of the race? 
Is modern civilized man any better behaved in the same circum- 
stances than his ancestors ? It is questioned whether, when exposed 
to the same temptations or opportunity, the present race is any 
more humane, or just, or sympathetic, or less brutal than the 
ancients. Apart from the crimes of the recent war, the atrocities 
of the Congo, our frequent American lynchings, the outrages on 
the Chinese after the Boxer Rebellion, and like occurrences, are 
pointed out as against the assumption that there has been any moral 
progress. And when we recount the unspeakable barbarities on all 
sides in the titanic world-war, it is judged that never under Attila 
or Genghis Khan were blood lust and cruelty so rampant or more so. 
Neither lapse of time nor civilization, it is held, have made mankind 
any less ferocious. Even our own soldiers are now reputed to have 
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been executed without trial and shot down by their officers, with 
what warrant is yet to be shown. A hopeless picture of moral per- 
versity is drawn. 

But the horrors of war are always liable to warp our judgment. 
It is of course certain that the fundamental instincts and passions 
of men have not been changed. Neither is it possible to fancy what 
such transformation might mean. Our enlarged knowledge may be 
used to any end whatever, good or bad. Man's progress in intelli- 
gence has only multiplied the diabolical agencies of war. And it is 
well said that the atrocities of one war become the established agen- 
cies of the next. Mechanical, chemical, and all scientific knowledge 
have been turned into the services of war with a shrewdness hardly 
equaled in relation to the peaceful walks of life. War knows no 
law, and never will. Self-preservation is always the first law of life, 
and in the struggle of life and death men will always resort to any 
agency known. Conferences may outlaw and proscribe the sub- 
marine and poisonous gases, as now proposed, but when war actu- 
ally breaks out it is certain that all nations will resort to any means 
by which they may save themselves. It has always been and will 
always be so. In such circumstance fear and hatred rule mankind 
and they instantly fall back upon their native instincts of self- 
preservation. The same arraignment may be made of all peoples 
in such emergencies. Selfishness rules supreme. England has just 
been urging that the submarine be eliminated entirely from warfare, 
because as a maritime power she is more vulnerable to this implement 
than any other; but other nations have resisted this because they 
know their power. But whatever regulations may be reached it is a 
certainty that war can never be made a drawing-room affair. War 
is a reversion to barbarism, and it is destined to become ever more 
terrible because of our greater mastery of the mighty forces of nature 
which are enlisted in such struggles. 

If we ask the question has man become morally better, more 
humane in the course of history, the answer must be yes and no. 
We have learned that conditions have developed which simply 
intensify the conditions of life. Because of man's intellectual 
advancement the potency of malevolence in both peace and war have 
been almost infinitely magnified ; but it has at the same time resulted 
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in an intensified benevolence as never before, expressed in organ- 
ized world-wide humanitarian ministrations. The late war was 
the greatest human conflict in history; but benevolence, charity, 
and good works were never shown on so colossal a scale. Our 
greater knowledge makes possible a more malignant ferocity that 
in the emergency of war knows no restraint; but men likewise know 
how to accomplish the good as never before, and in both peace and 
war the manifestations of this are seen on all sides. 

Life is a struggle for existence. This means that life itself is 
war. The Great War had not ceased until profiteering and indus- 
trial war were found to be raging with greater fury than ever before. 
War takes on many forms and the periodical national struggles are 
only one of these forms. Need is consummated in deed. Many 
worship the almighty dollar more than they worship Almighty God. 
And out of the struggle of life there evolves an aristocracy of wealth 
that is one of the most offensive kind. In haughty selfishness it 
gloats in exclusiveness. And it often knows no moral restraints in 
the execution of its greedy aims. All of which means that man's 
fundamental nature does not change and never will change so long 
as man is man. The basal instincts, passions and appetites, are 
ever the same. Progress means a rationalizing of life, a subduing 
of the instinctive impulses to the higher rational nature, and the 
enthroning of the good will. Education can do much, but in last 
analysis it is an individual matter. It is in the moral relation that 
are enacted the greatest tragedies of life. It profits a man nothing 
if he gains the world but loses his soul. 

VI 

Finally has there been progress in society ? Social organization 
is purely a practical factor of life. Forms of government are only 
instrumentalities. A monarchical government may be good if the 
monarch be wise and good, and a democratic government may be 
bad if the people are bad. Choice of governmental form is dependent 
on efficiency of service to the people. Since the Great War many 
transformations have taken place. We venture a prophecy, 
namely, that the Versailles Treaty has laid the foundations for more 
wars in Europe in the next hundred years than ever before. A 
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century ago Napoleon did a good service for Europe by blotting out 
many petty principalities, and enlarging national boundaries. It is 
national animosities that cause most wars. The treaty, acting on 
the doctrine of self-determination of peoples, has clamped down upon 
Europe the States' Rights Doctrine of the South, and given to every 
little corner of the country an independent government that has 
asked for it. The adverse conditions which Napoleon rectified to 
some degree have been re-established, and already the bickerings 
and wars have begun. The end we must wait to see. 

The United States have cut loose from the traditions of the past. 
We have begun entangling alliances against which Washington 
cautioned us. Some of our public servants seem to assume that we 
are urgently called to regulate the universe — and pay the bills. We 
have loaned fabulous billions to Europe and have received not even 
a cent of interest. But no taxes of the American people have been 
waived. And now and again we hear of motions made to freely 
give to Europe the billions loaned without its further obligation. 
An unprecedented hysteria has swept over our land. We have been 
driving at a furious pace on a strange and unknown road. We have 
planted a new seed; we shall have to wait to know what the harvest 
will be. 

Political wisdom may bring a people to prosperity and illustrious 
progress; unwisdom may bring them to destruction and degrada- 
tion. Democracy has been a talismanic word in the world of late. 
But the idea of democracy seems to be a glittering generality, an 
empty phrase. Those who shouted for it loudest have destroyed 
the direct primary in New York. After all they did not believe 
in democracy. England declared with enthusiasm for self- 
determination of peoples in Europe, but when it came to Ireland 
that was a different matter; it has had to be wrested from her 
by years of guerrilla warfare. And India and Egypt ask for self- 
determination in vain. Many things seem good when prescribed 
for the other fellow, but to be required to take our own medicine is 
really going too far. 

Dean Ince assures us that democracy has few worshipers any 
longer except in America. And even here a suspicion prevails that 
some adhere fixedly to it because their kind of business flourishes 
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best amid the ranks of a credulous people, with no strong arm to 
suppress their subtle depredations. Unfortunately some of the 
people can be fooled all the time, and all the people some of the 
time. Democracy is nothing but a social condition of opportunity. 
And these conditions may prevail under any other name. It is the 
substance and not the name that counts. In this country we hold 
tenaciously to democracy, with all its faults, because we believe 
experience shows that it is liable to furnish the conditions of oppor- 
tunity to all better than any other form of government. And in 
America we have embodied popular government on a majestic scale 
never witnessed before. Our policy in the past was wise; the policy 
of the future must determine our destiny. It is not clear whether 
we are progressing or regressing. Vigilance will be the price of our 
liberty and security. 

Our aim has been to determine the bounds of human progress. 
We conclude that there has been progress in all the spheres of human 
activity commensurate with our finite limitations. The immense 
structures of science and art, of ethics and philosophy, stand as the 
enduring witnesses of progressive civilization over against the 
dirth and ignorance of human savagery. We need only turn to the 
wonders of mathematics and physics, chemistry and biology, phys- 
iology and psychology, and a thousand other realms, to realize 
what transcendent spiritual riches are the possession of our race. 
The science of medicine and therapeutics has extended the span of 
life and ameliorated the earthly lot of man. Painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, and the drama have brought him unending 
pleasure as well as the realization of his deepest longings. And the 
social, moral, and religious life of man has been intensified and 
enlarged in spiritual endeavors that in all ages have been regarded 
most divine. The history of philosophy, of art, and of morals is 
the resplendent record of a ceaseless progress. 

But is man any the better off therefor, or any happier than the 
ignorant savage ? We answer he assuredly is. Man has progressed 
along the lines of his supreme desires, and he desires truth, beauty, 
and goodness, which he seeks and enjoys. The chief value of higher 
education is not that it fits man for making a living, but rather that 
it fits him for making a life that is worth living. If it be thought 
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that man would never have progressed had he not been stirred by 
the need of food and other requisites of life, the answer is that a mere 
passive existence would never have satisfied an active intelligent 
being. The progress of man is assured from the very constitution of 
his nature, from the urge of his soul 's aspirations, although external 
conditions must necessarily modify the results. We give expression 
to life in function, and function we must if we will live at all. And 
in so functioning the soul of man has bloomed and ripened in the 
rich and noble fruits of the spirit. "A man's life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth." 

Is there yet danger that civilization will again decline and pass 
away? Certainly not. Ancient civilizations vanished because 
there was no way of disseminating knowledge and thereby sustain- 
ing intelligence. Books did not exist and manuscripts were scarce 
and expensive. The teaching of the great masters was confined to 
small schools. Knowledge and intelligence accordingly never 
reached the people in any general way. From ignorance and 
indolence they degenerated and perished. Of all inventions the 
printing-press was the most salutary for civilization, and Guten- 
berg 's name is forever worthily surrounded with a nimbus. Printed 
language is now the great storehouse of knowledge, and science and 
philosophy are accessible to all. The Dark Ages cannot conceivably 
occur again. Fluctuations of progress may occur as in the past, 
but certainly no destruction of civilization. 

Physical progress has its limitations, but the vistas of possible 
psychical progress of mankind seems to be unending. Hence in all 
the aeons of future generations there is open to the individual, and 
likewise to the race, the entrancing vision of possible ceaseless 
spiritual progress. But all depends upon the active living will; if 
this be lacking there is no help. 

And after all is said and done it must be admitted that the con- 
ditions of this life are not congenial to that which is perfect. A 
world in which sickness and pain, sorrow and death, are made pos- 
sible, falls short of the ideal. For this reason man has forever 
hoped and will continue to believe in a brighter and better world 
beyond the grave as the final goal of the aspiring soul. 



